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COURSE OF STUDY 



History and Literature 

Emily J. Rice 



The conditions of modern life are forc- 
ing us to a wider interest in social welfare 
and a new conception of social duty. We 
are slowly coming to believe that the indi- 
vidual realizes his best self only in the 
larger experience of the whole. This view 
of life involves a conscious attempt to give 
the individual a true appreciation of his 
relationships. As long as we are without a 
knowlege of the needs of the community, 
and without a consideration for the gen- 
eral interests, society must suffer. The 
task of education is to furnish conditions 
for the development of the social spirit. 
This demands that the school bring to bear 
upon the child all those influences which 
tend to give an understanding of human 
life and to cultivate habits of helpful action. 

Acquaintance with society comes to the 
child in two ways. It is constantly making 
demands upon him to which he must re- 
spond; he learns to interpret his own ac- 
tions by their effect upon others, and so finds 
his place in present life. This action and 
reaction begins in the home, and gradually 
takes in wider relationships; by it the edu- 
cational process .is carried on unconsciously; 
through it the natural evolution of society 
takes place. But the school may add to 
this natural process by giving the indi- 
vidual a more adequate conception of his 
social inheritance. Progress demands that 
we build upon the foundations that others 
have laid, and the needs of society can be 
fully met only by those who appreciate the 
way in which it has been molded into its 
present shape. It is the value of race 
experience that gives to social study its 
importance. 



Immediate interests furnish the key with 
which to unlock this treasure-house of the 
past, and where knowledge of the past is 
intimately related to the present it be- 
comes a stimulus to action. If we take 
the child out of his environment and com- 
pel him to live in times utterly foreign to 
his experiences, history must be an isolated 
and lifeless thing. 

Since it is individual interest in present 
life on which history must build with vivify- 
ing and broadening influence, it is neces- 
sary to take into account at each step of our 
work both the child's experiences and the 
related experiences of the race. Our his- 
tory course must not necessarily follow the 
order of historical progress, but find its 
material in whatever illuminates the activi- 
ties in which the child is taking a part, 
since by these activities he is entering into 
race experiences. In the social study of the 
school it is possible to organize these activi- 
ties to better advantage than in the home. 
Here the children may share in the labor 
that has been the means of race improve- 
ment, and trace from the primary neces- 
sities of man his industrial, social, and 
political progress. The industries, social 
life, and political institutions of our own 
time all have their meaning rendered more 
clear by the search-light of historic revela- 
tion, but each must be used as material 
for study only as the children can enter 
into that phase of human experience. 

Kindergarten: As the youngest chil- 
dren are especially occupied with what con- 
cerns people, with action, with the work that 
is going on around them, the panorama 
that human life presents is for them the 
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best means of education. The conditions 
of human life that appeal to them are not 
the same as those which appeal to older 
people. They are interested in what others 
are doing, that is, chiefly in occupations. 
These they have observed in the home and 
immediate neighborhood. In the Kinder- 
garten, home life and neighborhood life 
will be reproduced by means of simple 
material for building and furnishing a play- . 
house, and by games which utilize the child's 
desire for play. Experience has taught us 
to expect little except observation and imi- 
tation of existing conditions. We shall 
not undertake to trace the history of 
occupations, but shall confine the work 
to what is merely social. In October we 
shall begin the construction of the play- 
house. 

First Grade: The work for this year 
will continue the study of the children's 
own home life, and the industries with 
which they come into immediate contact. 
The children will experiment in making, 
furnishing, and decorating rooms of a 
playhouse, molding clay dishes, cooking 
food, constructing garden tools, making 
cloth, and sewing. Their ingenuity in 
handling material will lead them to make, 
incidentally, many inventions similar to 
those that have met the primitive neces- 
sities of man. After they have made for 
themselves any special improvement in 
their work, stories from history will be 
told to show the work of others under sim- 
ilar conditions. 

The materials that enter into their 
work, as wood, clay, grains, wool, flax, and 
metals, will be traced from their sources, 
and a simple study made of manufacture. 
The children will be encouraged to find 
the easiest ways of doing their work, and 
will visit some of the industrial plants that 
furnish supplies to the home, and thus gain 
an opportunity for comparing their own 
crude methods with those more advanced. 



The subjects of lighting, heating, and ven- 
tilation will be considered. Each problem 
will be set in so simple a way that the chil- 
dren may understand it, and our aim will 
be to cultivate inventiveness, independ- 
ence, and manual skill. As in the pre- 
vious year, the work is chiefly social, but 
some use is made of historical and literary 
stories to broaden the child's view of the 
value of his own efforts. In October, we 
shall consider the question of building, 
and visit lumber-yards and houses in the 
process of construction. 

Second Grade: In this grade we add 
to the work the children have already done 
in industries a more definite historic study. 
We go back in time to those who made 
the beginnings of inventions — to primi- 
tive man — and trace the development of 
the arts through their earliest stages. To 
the little children, a long time ago may be 
one year or many centuries. It is a ques- 
tion not of nearness in time, but of psy- 
chological nearness. These early people 
did their work by very simple methods — 
methods which the children approach more 
nearly in a dramatic way than those of any 
people of a later time. The inventions 
which they made, the children are often 
able to make for themselves. Each step 
involves presentation of conditions by the 
teacher and drawing of conclusions by the 
children. It is not our object to teach the 
facts about savage or barbarian life, but to 
build up gradually a conception of the 
meaning of the arts of our own time. It 
is the savage as a worker, an inventor, a 
helper, that we deal with, and it is possible 
to trace with each improvement in the 
arts an improvement in social condition. 
The hunter becomes a shepherd and the 
shepherd a farmer. Settled life takes the 
place of wandering, and this marks the 
dawn of civilization. The children see the 
hard work involved in improving any pres- 
ent state, and how people outgrow crude 
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methods of living. The material which 
this primitive life affords we have found 
to be the simplest means of showing the 
relation of past and present, and therefore 
the most suitable for the beginning of the 
history course. For the first month, we 
shall consider the earliest homes, the tree, 
the cave, and the hut, and study the prob- 
lems which led to the invention of the 
crudest tools and of fire-making. 

Third Grade: In the Second Grade, 
the children are expected to carry the 
work in primitive culture as far as the 
metal stage. In the third, we shall take 
up the discovery and use of metals, and 
the children will do some practical work 
in making metal tools. For history les- 
sons, the Homeric age of Greek life has 
been selected as furnishing a good type of 
this stage of culture and an advance upon 
the primitive people studied before. We 
shall also consider the beginnings of trade 
and commerce and the building of cities. 
This work will center around the life in 
Athens. In October, the story of Ulysses 
leaving his home for the Trojan War and 
his long sojourn there will be told to 
introduce the subject. 

Fourth Grade : The growth of the 
city begun in the previous year will be 
carried on in this grade with Chicago as 
its basis. By the use of material from 
local history, the conditions may be imaged 
most distinctly. We shall first trace the 
early history of Chicago, visiting historic 
sites and relating the work closely to the 
topography of the region. The conditions 
that have led people to come to Chicago 
will be next considered and comparisons 
made with life in other regions of our own 
country and in other countries. Important 
cities may be pictured by means of photo- 
graphs and the stereopticon, and some 
notion of the elements that make a city 
beautiful may be discovered. Lastly, the 
children will plan an ideal city and con- 



struct a model according to their own 
invention. 

The work will begin with an investiga- 
tion of present business conditions, appear- 
ance of streets, and relations to other parts 
of our country. Later, we shall inquire 
into the origin of these conditions. 

Fifth Grade: In the Fourth Grade, 
the children have been led through the 
study of the growth of Chicago and the 
surrounding region to some consideration 
of the settlement of other regions. This 
year we shall take the earliest settlements 
in our country as our subject of study. 
Colonial history demonstrates most clearly 
the dependence of man upon certain 
definite physiographic areas. The chil- 
dren may build upon the foundation that 
primitive culture has given them and trace 
the relation of geography to occupations 
and of occupations to social life and 
government. They have now gained suffi- 
cient power in reasoning from conditions 
to make each problem of the settler in 
overcoming difficulties their own. Some 
of the hand-work of this home period of 
industry will be done in school, especially 
work in wool with wheel and loom. 
Through hand-work and dramatic repre- 
sentation of the period we shall aim to 
keep up the vitality of history study. 
Literature will be used as in all other parts 
of the course to help the children to grasp 
the ideals of man's life, but it will be used 
in each case in connection with the chil- 
dren's expression in their own best way of 
the conditions of the period. 

It is in this grade that we shall first put 
emphasis upon the study of government. 
The town meeting presents the problem of 
government in so simple a form that it can 
be shown to grow naturally out of the 
necessities of the colonists. If the chil- 
dren realize the meaning of the town 
meeting in a dramatic way, they may gain 
some notion of the importance of self- 
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government. In October we shall study 
New England, especially from the indus- 
trial standpoint. The children will read 
selections from Whittier's " Snow Bound," 
and begin the study of Longfellow's " Miles 
Standish." 

Sixth Grade: We have been gradually 
leading backward in our history from the 
present until we have reached the period 
of discovery. This will be our subject for 
the Sixth Grade. It will lead us to con- 
sider European conditions at the time of 
the Renaissance and to inquire into the 
geographical knowledge of that time. We 
shall need to relate our work closely to the 
study of the geography of Eurasia. The 
children's interest in current history will 
be one determining factor in the plan of 
the course. 

In October we shall study China and try 
to determine the causes of its peculiar iso- 
lation, even to our own time. Following 
this the story of Marco Polo will lead to a 
consideration of the lines of trade from 
Europe eastward in the age of the Renais- 
sance and the importance of the cities of 
northern Italy. We shall study these cities 
as art centers and aim to show the children 
something of the meaning of their art. A 
comparison of Florence and Venice in the 
Renaissance with our own city will show 
the great changes since that time in lines of 
trade and in industrial conditions. The 
children will then try to discover how these 
changes have been brought about. 

Seventh Grade: In this year the chil- 
dren will trace the early settlers in this 
country from their old homes in Europe 
and try to discover what ideas of social life 
and government they brought with them. 
Leading backward, they will come to a 
time when Rome was the mistress of the 
world, and will inquire how she became so. 
They will then trace briefly the development 
of the Roman Republic and see how its peo- 
ple first learned to govern themselves, and 



then were able to conquer and govern other 
people. This will be followed by a similar 
study of the Teutons, and of the develop- 
ment of European history up to the Ren- 
aissance. The work will be done in a very 
simple way with concrete, vivid material, 
and although we believe that children at 
this age are interested in learning some- 
thing of the origin of modern methods of 
government, the social life and industries 
of the people will be made the basis for 
understanding political institutions. The 
effect of the freedom of the artisan in the 
middle ages upon his work will be illus- 
trated by Gothic architecture, and by tex- 
tiles and other industrial arts. In October 
we shall study the Roman Republic. 

Eighth Grade : In this grade the chil- 
dren will be better able than in any pre- 
vious one to hold a problem in mind 
which they wish to solve, and to work in- 
dependently toward its solution. We shall 
lead them to observe the present indus- 
trial, social, and political conditions of our 
own city and country, and then to inquire 
what has brought about these conditions. 
They will be encouraged to consult au- 
thorities and sources of history and find 
material which will answer their questions, 
but will not be expected to work without 
much help from the teacher. They will 
visit industrial plants and trace the devel- 
opment of the factory system of labor and 
its effects upon social life. By the study 
of any one industry, as the cotton indus- 
try, we shall be able to review much of 
the social and political history of the last 
century. The consideration of our city 
government and our present national gov- 
ernment will lead to the whole story of 
the origin of our constitution and our 
party history. It is believed that with 
this social basis the children will at the 
end of the year be better acquainted with 
the story of our country than they would 
be by tracing that story from its begin- 
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ning in chronological order. They will 
also feel a personal relation to what they 
study and consider themselves a factor in 
the movement of affairs toward better 
things. We have selected for the begin- 
ning of this work the relation of Chicago 
to the country, its present industries and 
appearance. 

High School 

The work in History and Literature is 
continuous throughout the course, and, 
unlike that of the lower grades, is ar- 
ranged in chronological order. Begin- 
ning with Primitive Culture, Oriental 
Civilization and Greek History in the first 
year, it follows the order of historic prog- 
ress down to our own time. It will be our 
aim to organize the subject-matter in re- 
lation to political economy and sociology. 
Instead of placing emphasis chiefly on 
political institutions, other phases of inter- 
est, such as industrial life, commerce, and 
art, are considered equally important. We 



shall cultivate habits of independent work 
by encouraging the use of sources of his- 
tory. 

First Year, Ancient History 

October — Primitive Culture: The teacher 
will present conditions which led to the ear- 
liest inventions of man to provide himself 
with food, clothing, and shelter, and the 
pupils will make inferences in regard to 
these inventions and their results upon so- 
cial life. We shall study in this way without 
text-books the steps through the hunter, 
shepherd, and agricultural stages of human 
progress up to civilization. After the 
pupils have made their own study thus far, 
they will be asked to read such books as 
Starr's Some First Steps in Human Prog* 
«m and Mason's Origins of Invention. By 
these they will verify or correct their own 
conclusions. This will be followed by a 
study of mythology, for which see Cult of 
Greek States, by Farnell, and Primitive Cul- 
ture, by Tylor. , . 
J J (To be continued.) 



Clay Modeling in the Summer School 

Antoinette Hollister 



The first clay modeling done by the 
training class in the summer school was 
illustrative of the study of prehension in 
connection with nature study. 

The students modeled a squirrel eating 
a nut, a woodpecker getting its food from 
the tree, a gopher, a crayfish and a lobster. 

Some animal stories were illustrated after 
a few preliminary studies had been made 
directly from the animals in Lincoln Park. 
The frontispiece represents some of these 
attempts. This effort at illustration not 
only developed some originality on the 
part of the students, but brought into play 
all of the skill gained in the study directly 



from nature. It probably represents the 
best that was done by untrained students 
as a result of six weeks' experience with 
clay. 

The literature placed in the hands of 
the students for illustration included some 
fables, Uncle Remus Stories, by Joel 
Chandler Harris, and selections from 
Rudyard Kipling. 

A very little work in pottery was done, 
employing methods used by the Indians — 
that is, without the potter's wheel. 

The modeling done by the children was 
necessarily very crude. They peopled a 
cave which they had made of stone with 



